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thump of jazz bands. Old ladies with frocks up to their knees swayed
about in the arms of oily-haired young gigolos, who were well paid for
this service. The healthiest crowd in these places were the tennis
champions, who had to keep fit for the tournaments which had brought
them here. I came to know Suzanne Lenglen with her eagle face,
supreme above all others. Film stars descended upon the C6te d'Azur
and lay about sun-bathing on the edge of the swimming pools, looking
very lovely, but not so glamorous as on the screen.

It was the playground of those who lived in a world of make-believe
cut off from realities, utterly artificial, and resulting for many of them in
a dreadful boredom and sense of futility. Here was beauty, sunshine,
music, luxury, but somehow no happiness. They were the lotus-eaters
in a world which was slipping down the slopes of ruin, with a morass of
unemployment, with money going bad behind tariff walls, with inter-
national trade at a low ebb because of artificial barriers and restrictions
between one country and another, and with misery spreading among
many peoples, undernourished or starving.

I was glad to get away from that coast of pleasure hunters into the
mountains and their high-perched villages, where the life of the peasants
was real, and nature was unspoilt by luxury hotels and jazz bands.
Putting on old jeans my brother Arthur and I would go there with our
paints and canvasses and have a good time trying to capture some of this
loveliness. We covered ourselves, as well as our canvasses, in oils. We
forgot our food. We became tanned by the hot sun. We were excited
by this pursuit of beauty beyond the reach of our brushes. But for me
these sketching holidays were only brief interludes between hard spells
of work and the anxious study of a world going from bad to worse, with
an occasional gleam of hope and a mirage of peace ahead.

10
GENERAL STRTKE
There was trouble in England in the year 1926. It began with the
dockers who demanded better wages for a hard job. The transport
workers came out in sympathy. The Trade Union Council backed them
up and declared a general strike, which was obeyed by the railway men,
the printers, the engineers at power stations, and many other workers.
No newspapers appeared and Winston Churchill as Home Secretary
issued an official Gazette with a page or two of type, while there was a
rush for wireless sets as the only means of hearing the world's news.
My sympathies have always been on the side of the underdogs and